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ANTECEDENTS  AND  CONSEQUENCES  OP  PERFORMANCE 
FEEDBACK  IN  ORGANIZATIONAL  SETTINGS i 
A  PINAL  REPORT 

INTRODUCTION 

Recently  there  has  been  considerable  interest  in  the 
effects  of  work  settings  on  individuals'  motivation  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  goals  of  the  organizations.  Two  general  assumptions 
are  made  by  those  who  look  to  the  work  setting  for  major  in¬ 
fluences  upon  work  behavior.  Pirst,  it  is  assumed  that  work 
behavior  is  a  complex  interaction  between  work  setting  charac¬ 
teristics  and  characteristics  of  the  individual.  It  is  naive 
to  expect  that  the  same  work  environment  will  affect  all  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  same  way.  Therefore,  any  relatively  complete 
understanding  of  individual  behavior  in  organizations  must  take 
into  account  both  situational  and  individual  factors  as  they  in¬ 
fluence  work  behavior. 

The  second  major  assumption  of  most,  but  not  all,  of  those 
concerned  with  behavior  in  organizations,  is  that  humans  are 
strongly  Influenced  by  their  cognitions.  People  think  and  these 
thoughts  influence  how  they  respond.  In  fact,  some  of  these 
thoughts,  specifically  behavior  intentions,  are  the  most  immedi¬ 
ate  precursors  of  behavior  (Locke,  1968).  The  acceptance  of  this 
cognitive  view  is  widespread  (Naylor,  Pritchard  and  Ilgen,  in 
press)  although,  as  Locke  (1977)  points  out,  it  is  net  shared  by 
those  who  hold  to  a  strict  behavior  modification  view. 


-  2  - 


The  research  undertaken  on  this  grant  accepted  the 
interaction^ t  assumption  mentioned  above  and  focused  its  at¬ 
tention  upon  the  cognitive  beliefs  of  employees.  In  particu¬ 
lar.  it  was  concerned  with  the  perceptions  held  by  organisation¬ 
al  members  of  the  behaviors  needed  for  effective  perfermance 
and  their  evaluation  of  their  own  behavior.  It  was  argued 
that  the  critical  element  running  through  most  of  the  major 
theoretical  positions  which  have  dealt  with  perceptions  of  work 
role  requirements  was  the  nature  and  quality  of  feedback  avail¬ 
able  to  organizational  members.  Therefore,  we  shall  first  con¬ 
sider  three  major  orientations  toward  work  motivation  which 
focus  their  attention  upon  the  work  environment  and  then  con¬ 
sider  the  role  feedback  plays  in  integrating  these  three  ap¬ 
proaches  . 

Job  Design.  Attempts  to  influence  productivity  and 
alienation  simultaneously  have  frequently  turned  to  the  re¬ 
design  of  work  (Hackman  and  Oldham.  1976).  In  most  of  these 
job  design  studies,  the  focus  has  been  on  alleiuuxAn  from  work. 
It  is  assumed  that  decreased  alienation  will  manifest  itself 
in  increased  productivity.  The  theoretical  underpinnings  of 
this  view  of  work  design  are  based  in  Maalow's  (195b)  higher 
order  needs  as  espoused  by  Herzberg  (Hers berg.  Kausner.  and 
Snyderman.  1959t  Herzberg.  1966).  and  others.  Jobs  are  as¬ 
sumed  to  possess  a  given  potential  for  arousing  and  meeting 


higher  order  needs  (Haclanan  and  Oldham,  1976).  As  a  result, 
jobs  can  be  redesigned  or  "enriched"  to  meet  the  higher  order 
needs  of  job  incumbents  and  therefore  reduce  their  alienation 
from  work  (Ford,  1969;  Maher,  1971)* 

Although  job  enrichment  has  been  aptly  criticised  for  its 
global  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  man  (Hulin  and  Blood, 

1968i  Hulin,  1971;  Hackman  and  Lawler,  1971)*  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  a  sizeable  proportion  of  the  workforce  is  under¬ 
utilized  and  therefore  would  benefit  from  more  enriched  jobs 
(Porter,  Lawler  and  Hackman,  1975).  Thus,  one  fruitful  approach 
to  work  motivation  is  to  alter  the  job  in  some  fashion  so  that 
it  is  perceived  by  the  individual  as  being  more  capable  of  satis¬ 
fying  what  Maslow  has  termed  higher  order  needs. 

Expectancy  Theory.  The  job  setting  also  is  a  central 
concern  of  those  who  view  man  as  a  decision-maker.  Most  fre¬ 
quently  termed  expectancy  theory,  this  view  of  motivation  con¬ 
centrates  on  characteristics  of  the  work  environment  surrounding 
an  individual *8  performance  (Lawler  and  Porter,  1968|  Mitchell, 
197^1  Vroom,  1964).  Two  central  job  characteristics  are  said  to 
motivate  the  individual  to  perform  well.  The  first  is  his  or  her 
perception  about  the  relationship  between  the  amount  of  effort 
put  into  work  and  performance.  The  second  is  a  perception  about 
the  relationship  between  performance  on  the  job  and  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  valued  rewards.  Individuals  should  strive  to  perform 
highly  when  they  believe  wot'Klnf-*  herd  lit  necoaeary  and  auffl- 
cient  for  higher  performance  and  when  they  believe  high  per- 


formance  will  lead  to  more  valued  rewards  than  will  other 
levels  of  performance.  According  to  this  view,  work  settings 
should  provide  information  about  the  difficulty  level  of  the 
job  (or  the  job  complexity)  and  the  association  between  perfor¬ 
mance  and  rewards.  Of  particular  note,  is  that  expectancy  theory 
makes  no  general  assumptions  about  the  need  structure  of  job  in¬ 
cumbents  as  is  done  by  job  enrichment  enthusiasts.  According  to 
expectancy  theory,  each  individual's  needs  can  be  viewed  ideo- 
syncratically  as  they  influence  the  value  of  rewards  to  the 
individual.  Nevertheless,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  some 
needs  are  common  within  specifiable  samples  of  workers  so  that 
some  generalizations  across  people  can  be  made. 

Role  Theory.  Role  theory  presents  a  third  fecus  upon  the 
nature  of  the  job  and  its  effect  on  work  motivation  (Katz  and 
Kahn, 1966,  197§i  Oeser  and  0*Brien,  196?).  The  work  role  is  that 
set  of  behaviors  required  of  the  individual  who  holds  a  given 
position  (or  job)  to  which  the  role  is  assigned.  For  example, 
the  job  of  department  manager  in  a  large  department  store  may  have 
several  work  roles  attached  to  it  —  ordering  merchandise,  super¬ 
vising  clerks,  selling  to  customers,  etc.  Work  behavior,  from 
the  standpoint  of  roles,  is  concerned  with  describing  those  be¬ 
haviors  in  which  the  individual  will  engage.  The  focus  is  not  so 
much  upon  the  amount  of  effort  exerted  toward  a  given  level  of 
performance  as  it  is  on  the  direction  of  the  effort  —  e.g. ,  what 
percent  of  time  does  he  or  she  spend  looking  through  order  books. 


directing  the  behavior  of  the  clerks,  or  selling  to  customers. 

Integration*  As  has  been  emphasized,  job  design  theory, 
expectancy  theory,  and  role  theory  all  have  their  primary  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  specific  job  environment  as  the  source  of  motivation. 
They  all  recognize  individual  differences  and  allow  mechanisms 
for  these  to  enter  the  motivational  process.  However,  for  all 
three,  the  job  setting  is  treated  more  extensively  than  are 
individual  differences ,  and  the  job  is  seen  as  the  focus  of  change 
when  attempts  are  made  to  alter  the  motivational  dispositions  of 
incumbents . 

The  three  models  also  share  the  assumption  that  man  is  a 
cognitive  being  and  that  actions  in  the  job  environment  are  a 
function  of  beliefs  about  what  is  involved  in  the  job  and  what 
will  result  when  one  interacts  (behaves)  in  that  job.  Prior  to 
behaving  on  the  job,  the  incumbent  consciously  decides  what  be¬ 
haviors  to  do  and  how  much  effort  or  time  to  put  into  these  be¬ 
haviors.  Thus,  although  the  job  environment  is  central  to  the 
three  models  discussed,  the  primary  focus  is  on  the  perceived  job 
environment  rather  than  the  actual  one.  The  actual  job  is  used  as 
the  stimulus  which  leads  to  the  individual's  perception  of  that 
job.  Furthermore,  to  change  the  perceived  job  in  an  attempt  to 
enhance  work  motivation,  a  change  is  made  in  the  actual  job.  The 
change  agent  assumes  that  the  actual  change  will  lead  to  relative¬ 
ly  similar  changes  in  job  perceptions. 


The  job  environment  transmits  to  the  job  incumbent  three 
categories  of  information  about  the  job.  First,  there  are  ex¬ 
pected  role  behaviors.  These  are  the  actual  behaviors  required 
of  the  specific  role  incumbent  in  that  job.  Once  the  individual 
behaves,  this  behavior  acts  as  feedback  to  those  vho  hold  the  ex¬ 
pected  behaviors,  and  therefore  their  expectations  are  constantly 
being  altered  by  the  feedback  loop  from  the  evaluation  of  the 
role  incumbent's  behavior  in  the  job.  This  feedback  process 
allows  for  the  expected  role  behaviors  to  be  altered  by  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  specific  job  incumbent  as  described  by  Graen's 
(1976)  role-making  model.  His  major  emphasis  is  that  roles  are 
not  the  same  for  all  but  are  altered  according  to  various  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  person  who  holds  the  position  at  any  given  tine 

Second,  job  environments  convey  a  certain  motivational  poten 
tial  to  job  incumbents.  The  motivational  potential  of  the  job  re¬ 
fers  to  those  job  characteristics  which  impact  on  the  higher  order 
needs  of  job  incumbents.  Those  job  dimensions  of  major  concern 
are  those  outlined  by  Hackman  and  his  associates  (Hackman  and 
Oldham,  1976).  Specifically,  (1)  the  meaningfulness  of  the  task, 
(2)  the  amount  of  autonomy  on  the  task  and  (3)  performance  feed¬ 
back  are  transmitted  to  the  individual  from  his  or  her  interaction 
with  the  job  to  form  his  or  her  perception  of  these  three  task 
elements , 


The  final  set  of  information  fed  to  the  individual  is 
composed. of  the  expectancies  and  instrumentalities  which  exist 
in  the  job  environment  between  effort  and  performance  and  be¬ 
tween  performance  and  rewards.  Of  the  two,  expectancies  and 
instrumentalities,  the  former  are  much  more  dependent  upon  the 
job  incumbent’s  characteristics  than  are  the  latter,  neverthe¬ 
less,  both  are  transmitted  to  the  individual,  and,  based  upon 
his  or  her  assessment  of  them,  they  influence  his  or  her  decision 
concerning  further  behaviors. 

▲11  three  of  these  features  emphasise  the  importance  of 
the  role  of  feedback  in  the  motivational  process.  It  should  be 
noted  that  feedback  is  used  here  in  a  very  broad  sense.  It  is 
any  information  fed  to  the  individual  about  the  behavior  he  or 
she  is  to  do  or  did  do  on  the  job. 

▲11  three  major  views  of  the  job  environment  demand  ac¬ 
curate  feedback.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  motivational  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  task  environment,  feedback  fosters  knowledge  of  re¬ 
sults  about  how  the  individual  is  performing.  According  to  Hack- 
man  and  Oldham  (197&),  it  is  through  feedback  that  the  individuals 
learn  how  they  performed.  This  knowledge  is  a  prerequisite  for 
experiencing  the  psychological  state  of  positive  affect.  For, 
if  they  do  well  on  a  task  which  is  meaningful  to  them  and  is 
one  they  can  feel  that  good  performance  was  due  to  their  own 


actions,  they  will  experience  a  degree  of  satisfaction  which  will 
be  rewarding  to  them.  According  to  the  theory,  they  will  then 
desire  to  continue  to  perform  well  and  will  continue  to  reward 
themselves  for  their  performance.  They  use  the  feedback,  in  a 
sense,  to  activate  this  internally  motivated  system* 

Despite  the  crucial  role  played  by  feedback,  this  dimension 
has  been  the  one  on  which  there  is  the  least  agreement  on  the 
extent  to  which  feedback  is  present  in  the  job.  Both  Lawler  and 
Hackman  (1971)  and  Hackman  and  Oldham  (1975)  were  unable  to  find 
much  agreement  between  the  job  incumbent's  rating  of  the  degree 
to  which  he  or  she  received  feedback  and  the  rating  of  the  super¬ 
visors  or  an  outside  observer.  Correlations  between  incumbent's 
and  supervisor's  ratings'  were  .09  and  .07  for  Lawler  and. Hackman 
(1971)  and  Hackman  and  Oldham  (1975)  respectively.  For  incumbents 

with  outside  observers,  the  correlations  were  -  .2.2  and  -  .14, 

•  *  ' .  * 

It  must  be  concluded  that  although  feedback  may  be  central  to  the 
model,  the  job  incumbents  perceive  the  amount  of  feedback  present 
very  differently  than  do  their  supervisors  and  outside  observers., 
Therefore,  if  we  are  to  suggest  changes  in  the  job  to  enhance 
its  motivational  potential,  it  is  essential  that  we  understand 
the  sources  of  the  job  incumbent '3  feedback  perceptions  in  order 
to  make  changes  which  wLli  produce  a  job  that  will  lead  to  a 
greater  possibility  for  motivating  him  or  her. 

Performance  feedback  is  no  less  central  to  Expectancy 
Theory.  Two  of  the  three  central  components  of  the  model  rely 


upon  an  individual's  perception  of  his  or  her  own  performance. 

The  first  component  deals  with  the  individual's  expectancy  that 
a  given  level  of  effort  will  produce  a  given  performance  level 
on  the  job.  Without  an  accurate  perception  of  his  or  her  per¬ 
formance  level,  he  or  she  is  left  with  few  objective  cues  on 
which  to  base  an  expectancy  estimate.  To  the  extent  that  this  is 
true,  expectancy  estimates  become  extremely  ideosyncratic  and 
independent  of  the  job  environment.  Under  such  conditions,  inter¬ 
vention  strategies  aimed  at  increasing  motivation  through  the 
manipulation  of  expectancies  are  limited  by  the  extent  to  which 
job  incumbents  do  not  rely  upon  cues  from  their  job  to  estimate 
effort-performance  contingencies. 

Feedback  also  impacts  upon  instrumentalities.  Recall  these 
are  links  between  performance  levels  and  the  outoomes  which  hhe 
job  incumbent  may  or  may  not  accrue  for  performing  at  a  certain 
level.  Two  types  of  information  must  be  communicated  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  order  to  form  accurate  perceptions  of  instrumentali¬ 
ties.  First,  the  person  must  have  knowledge  of  his  or  her  own 
performance.  This  comes  from  typical  sources  of  performance 
feedback  already  discussed.  Second,  the  contingencies  between 
performance  and  rewards  must  be  communicated  to  him  or  her.  The 
data  suggest  that  job  settings  do  convey  the  latter  information 
to  the  individual  and  that  knowledge  about  the  performance-outcome 
links  does  influence  job  performance  (see  Dachler  and  Mobley, 


1973*  Graen,  19691  Mitchell,  197*M  and  Peters,  1977)*  Yet  the 
data  seem  to  indicate  that  the  information  needed  to  form  in¬ 
strumentalities  is  better  communicated  by  company  policy  (Graen, 
1969)  than  by  supervisors  (Ilgen,  Campbell,  Peters,  and  Fisher, 
1975)*  Regardless  of  the  source,  it  is  obvious  that  the  individ¬ 
ual  must  process  feedback  information  from  his  or  her  job  environ¬ 
ment  to  form  instrumentalities.  To  the  extent  tb>»t  he  or  she  does 
not  form  perceptions  of  instrumentalities  in  line  with  those  the 
organisation  believes  exist,  the  effectiveness  of  the  reward  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  reduced  and  the  possibility  of  constructive  interven¬ 
tion  for  motivational  purposes  will  be  limited. 

Finally,  Role  Behaviors  also  rely  heavily  upon  feedback  to 
influence  the  behavior  of  job  incumbents.  Here  the  feedback  is 
more  specific  than  discussed  by  the  other  two  positions.  Typical¬ 
ly,  role  theorists  view  the  job  incumbent  as  interacting  with  other 
individuals  who  observo  hlo  or  hor  bohavior  and  react  to  it.  Kat* 
and  Kahn  (1966,  1978)  termed  this  process  a  role  episode.  The  job 
incumbent  behaves  and  this  behavior  is  received  (observed)  by  those 
persons  in  his  or  her  environment  who  have  some  stake  in  his  or 
her  behavior.  Typically  this  has  been  his  or  her  supervisor ,  al¬ 
though  it  can  and  does  include  co-workers  as  well  as  those  not  on 
the  job  —  e.g. ,  a  spouse.  These  relevant  observers  process  what 
they  see  and  they  send  the  role  behavior  expected  to  the  person. 


It  is  this  sending  of  expected  roles  that  is  the  feedback  for  the 
job  incumbent  about  the  adequacy  of  role  behavior.  He  or  she  then 
considers  the  expected  role,  performs  the  act  which  begins  the 
cycle  all  over  again.  To  the  extent  that  the  job  incumbent  is 
unclear  as  to  what  role  is  being  sent  (i.  e.,  unclear  about  what 
is  expected),  behavior  is  likely  not  to  be  in  line  with  what  is 
needed  for  appropriate  role  behavior.  $o  the  extent  that  this  is 
true,  it  has  been  found  that  the  relationship  between  the  individ¬ 
ual's  expenditure  of  effort  and  high  performance  breaks  down 
(Lawler  and  Suttle,  1973 1  Porter  and  Lawler,  196? i  Terborg,  1977)# 
The  individual  experiences  role  ambiguity  and  role  conflict  (Green 
and  Organ,  1973 »  Rizzo,  House,  and  Lirtzman,  1970 i  Ilgen,  et  al* 
1975),  and  the  individual  is  less  satisfied  with  various  elements 
of  his  or  her  job  (Ilgen,  et  al*  1975) •  Therefore,  it  must  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  in  order  for  role  processes  to  impact  on  performance 
in  a  desirable  fashion  the  job  incumbent  must  accurately  perceive 
the  sent  role.  Yet,  the  low  agreement  between  supervisors  and  sub¬ 
ordinates  as  to  what  are  the  appropriate  role  behaviors  points  out 
the  need  to  understand  the  factors  behind  accurate  feedback  regard¬ 
ing  role  behavior. 

OVERVIEW  OF  REPORT 

The  remainder  of  the  report  describes  five  phases  of  research. 
The  first  four  focused  specifically  on  performance  appraisal.  The 
fifth  was  conducted  concomitantly  with  the  other  four  and  dealt 


with  broader  issues  than  simply  feedback.  Since  much  of  the  re¬ 
search  is  reported  in  detail  in  technical  reports  or  articles,  we 
shall  only  briefly  summarize  research  in  each  phase  referring  the 
reader  to  the  relevant  publications. 

PHASES  OP  RESEARCH 

Phase  I i  Literature  Review  of  Feedback 

Before  undertaking  research  on  feedback,  a  major  review  of 
the  literature  was  undertaken  and  reported  by  Ilgen,  Fisher,  and 
Taylor,  1977*  This  review  covered  two  major  bodies  of  literature. 
The  first  and  most  extensive  developed  within  the  field  of  experi¬ 
mental  psychology.  Early  work  in  this  area  explored  the  effects 
of  knowledge  of  results  (KR)  on  performance  by  varying  such  fac¬ 
tors  as  the  amount  of  specificity  or  KR  in  highly  controlled  set¬ 
tings.  The  second  major  set  of  literature  came  from  the  organisa¬ 
tional  behavior  area  which  tended  to  see  feedback  as  a  necessary 
condition  for  the  learning  of  roles,  for  meeting  higher  order 
needs  of  self-fulfillment,  and  as  a  central  feature  in  the  goal- 
setting  process.  In  general  the  approach  of  experimental  psycho¬ 
logy  was  heavily  grounded  in  precise  experimentation  which  often 
tended  to  be  quite  sterile  and  void  of  theoretical  development  and 
to  some  extent  general liability  to  the  day-to-day  functioning  of 
people  in  organisations.  The  organisational  behavior  literature. 
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on  the  other  hand,  was  rich  in  theory  with  many  references  to  be¬ 
havior  in  organizations.  However,  it  usually  dealt  with  vague 
generalities  about  feedback  which  lacked  the  data  base  needed 
on  which  to  build  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  statements.  As 
a  result  each  area's  strength  was  the  other's  weakness,  yet  neither 
area  showed  much  awareness  of  the  other.  Our  review  attempted  to 
fill  this  void. 

Figure  1  represents  the  model  around  which  the  review  was 
organized.  It  was  concluded  that  the  elements  represented  on 
the  left  of  the  model  represented  the  basic  inputs  from  feedback 
to  the  individual.  The  individual  then  perceived  these  inputs, 
processed  the  information  based  upon  the  information  itself  and 
upon  characteristics  of  the  person  himself  or  herself,  then  res¬ 
ponded  to  it  5n  some  fashion.  The  report  focused  upon  each  junc¬ 
ture  in  the  process  as  well  ao  upon  stimulus  end  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  affecting  the  response  to  feedback.  For  a  detailed 
elaboration  of  the  model  see  Ilgen,  Fisher,  and  Taylor  (1977)* 

Phase  II«  Development  of  the  Feedback  Instrument 

The  review  identified  five  major  dimensions  of  feedback  and 
five  sources  of  feedback.  The  dimensions  were  (1)  the  timing, 

(2)  specificity,  (3)  frequency,  (4)  the  interpersonal  manner  of 
the  source  while  giving  feedback,  and  (5)  whether  or  not  the  feed¬ 
back  was  given  publicly  or  privately.  Sources  of  feedback  which 
appeared  to  be  important  were  (1)  the  supervisor,  (2)  co-workers. 


•i 
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(3)  subordinates,  (4)  other  individuals  who  were  not  part  of  the 
immediate  work  group  such  as  customers,  and  (5)  the  individual  him¬ 
self  or  herself.  A  sixth. source  obviously  important  in  work  set¬ 
tings  was  the  task  itself.  However,  in  developing  an  instrument 
to  measure  feedback  it  became  extremely  difficult  to  separate  the 
task  from  the  individual  himself  or  herself  in  terms  of  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  items,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  conceptually  the  two 
sources  are  very  distinct,  it  was  not  possible  to  word  items  which 
were  unambiguous  to  the  employees  who  responded  to  them* 

Although  the  task  provides  the  necessary  conditions  for  feed¬ 
back,  it  is  not  sufficient.  Only  if  the  individual  can  interpret 
the  information  from  the  task  and  then  use  that  information  as 
feedback  does  the  information  from  the  task  affect  the  employee 
on  it.  Therefore,  all  items  were  worded  to  emphasise  the  person, 
although  in  many  instances  the  task  was  a  given.  Por  example,  an 
item  might  say,  "On  my  job,  when  I  do  a  good  job  I  can  tell  right 
away."  This  item  was  considered  to  measure  the  timing  of  positive 
feedback  from  the  employee  himself  or  herself.  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  if  the  employee  agrees  with  the  item,  information  is 
gained  about  both  the  job  and  the  self.  If  he/she  disagrees  with 
it,  we  know  something  about  the  timing  of  feedback  from  the  self 
but  we  do  not  know  if  it  is  due  to  the  inability  of  the  individual 
to  read  cues  from  the  task  or  the  lack  of  such  cues  from  the  task. 
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Nevertheless*  given  the  information  value  of  positive  responses 
and  the  fact  that  the  formula  was  understandable  to  employees*  it 
was  decided  to  use  only  the  self. 

An  instrument  was  developed  to  measure  the  aspects  of  feed¬ 
back  just  described.  It  was  piloted  in  an  automobile  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant  with  a  small  group  of  supervisors  as  well  as  with  college 
students  who  had  held  summer  jobs.  The  pilot  research  was  used 
to  clarify  items  and  to  eliminate  from  or  add  items  to  specific 
subscales. 

The  instrument  was  then  administered  to  three  samples  in 
order  to  evaluate  its  psychometric  properties.  One  sample  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  stratified  random  sample  of  100  employees  from  several 
plants  of  a  large  manufacturing  company.  They  were  selected  in 
pairs  in  order  to  represent  50  work  groups.  Por  50  of  the  individ¬ 
uals,  one  from  each  work  group,  their  immediate  supervisor  filled 
out  the  feedback  questionnaire  describing  the  feedback  as  he/she 
perceived  it  for  the  subordinate.  Therefore,  a  seoond  sample  (of 
which  50  persons  were  also  in  the  first  sample)  consisted  of 
supervisor-subordinate  pairs  for  investigating  the  inter-rate 
agreement  on  the  feedback  scales.  Finally,  a  sample  of  admin¬ 
istrative  and  clerical  personnel  employed  by  Purdue  University 
completed  the  scale  on  two  separate  occasions  one  month  apart. 

Thus,  the  three  samples  allowed  for  evaluations  of  the  scale  in 


terns  of  internal-consistency*  inter- rat ec  and  test-retest 
reliability.  The  results  of  these  analyses  are  reported  in 
Ilgen*  Matte,  Dugoni,  Fisher,  and  Taylor  (1978)*  In  general, 
the  results  showed  that  all  of  the  dimensions  possessed  adequate 
psychometric  properties  when  general  descriptions  of  the  dimen¬ 
sions  were  considered.  When  specific  dimensions- by-sign-by- 
source  subscales  were  considered  (e.g.,  Specific  Positive  feed¬ 
back  from  superiors) .  the  quality  of  the  subscales  varied.  In 
some  cases  they  were  very  good  on  most  of  the  criteria  and  in 
others  cases  they  were  not.  The  only  area  in  which  the  instru¬ 
ment  consistently  failed  to  provide  positive  results  was  that 
of  agreement  between  supervisors  and  subordinates.  These  two  sets 
of  observers  of  the  feedback  simply  did  not  agree.  The  report 
discusses  this  disagreement,  at.  length. 

Phase  IIIi  Correlates  of  Feedback  Dimensions 

In  the  industrial  sample  (N*100)  in  which  employees  des¬ 
cribed  their  feedback,  they  responded  to  several  items  designed 
to  measure  several  of  the  concepts  outlined  in  Figure  1.  They 
also  completed  a  job  satisfaction  questionnaire  and  one  designed 
to  measure  their  commitment  to  the  organization.  Finally,  the 
supervisor  of  each  participant  noted  his/her  performance  on 
several  items  which  were  combined  for  an  overall  performance 
rating. 


Responses  to  these  additional  items  and  measures  were  then 
correlated  with  descriptions  of  the  feedback  provided  both  by 


the  individual  Job  Incumbents  and  by  their  supervisors. 
Technical  report  number  three  by  Ilgen,  Dugonl,  Matte, 

Fisher,  and  Taylor  (1978)  describes  the  results  of  this 
exploratory  study. 

Phase  IV t  Feedback  from  Superiors 

Concomitantly  with  Phases  IV  and  V  a  separate  research 
project  was  conducted  by  Fisher  (1978a  and  1978b)  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  process  by  which  supervisors  give  feedback.  The 
review  clearly  indicated  that  supervisors  were  extremely 
important  sources  of  feedback.  This  research  was  undertaken 
to  better  understand  the  supervisor  as  a  source  of  feedback. 
The  superior  seems  to  be  the  most.  Important  in  most  work 
settings  (Greller  and  Herold,  1975)*  Unfortunately,  the 
superior  may  often  be  a  poor  source  of  feedback.  Therefore, 
one  project  undertaken  on  this  grant  was  a  review  of  the 
literature  relevant  to  the  superior  as  a  source  of  feedback. 
The  review  was  followed  by  a  laboratory  study  investigating 
some  of  the  problems  that  superiors  have  In  giving  feedback. 

The  literature  review  suggested  that  superiors  were 
quite  reluctant  to  give  accurate  negative  feedback  to  sub¬ 
ordinates  who  were  deserving  of  such  feedback.  The  reluctance 
seemed  to  take  three  forms.  The  first  was  simply  avoiding 
giving  any  feedback  at  all.  The  second  was  delaying  giving 
feedback  —  putting  it  off  for  as  long  as  possible.  This 
may  be  a  surrogate  for  outright  avoidance  of  giving  feed¬ 
back  in  organizations  which 


require  some  form  of  feedback  to  be  given.  The  third  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  reluctance  to  give  negative  feedback  was  distort¬ 
ing  the  feedback  upward.  Telling  a  poor  performer  that  he  or  she 
was  performing  at  an  average  or  above  average  level  would  be  a 
case  of  distorting  feedback. 

There  was  very  little  hard  data  available  to  either  docu¬ 
ment  or  refute  the  existence  of  these  problems  in  giving  nega¬ 
tive  feedback.  Most  of  the  articles  which  did  suggest  that 
there  was  a  reluctance  to  give  feedback  were  non-empirical  in 
nature  and  written  by  individuals  who  had  informally  observed 
the  performance  appraisal  and  feedback  process  in  organizations. 
Therefore,  a  study  was  undertaken  which  would  (1)  discover  if 
delay  and  distortion  in  giving  negative  feedback  did  occur,  and 

(2)  investigate  none  of  the  reasons  for  their  occurrence.  Out¬ 

right  avoidance  of  giving  feedback  was  not  investigated  in  the 
present  study.  The  following  results  were  expected* 

1.  Upward  distortion  of  feedback  would  occur 
when  subordinate  performance  was  low. 

2.  Delay  in  giving  feedback  would  be  greater 

when  subordinate  performance  was  low  than 

when  subordinate  performance  was  high. 

Several  secondary  hypotheses  about  the  causes  and  correlates  of 

delay  and  distortion  were  also  tested. 

A  research  laboratory  study  was  run,  using  a  2  by  2  de¬ 
sign.  The  factors  were  (1)  level  of  subordinate  performance 
(medium  high  and  medium  low),  and  (2)  feedback  condition  (super¬ 
iors  were  either  required  to  give  feedback  once  or  not  allowed 
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to  give  feedback).  Cell  sizes  varied  from  40  to  43. 

Subjects  were  obtained  from  a  psychology  subject  pool  and 
were  run  one  at  a  time.  Subjects  took  the  role  of  a  manager 
with  one  subordinate.  The  subordinate,  unbeknown  to  the  manager* 
was  actually  a  confederate  of  the  experimenter.  The  subordinate 
performed  at  one  of  the  two  levels  mentioned  above.  The  manager 
(subject)  checked  and  recorded  the  subordinate's  performance. 

At  a  time  of  his/her  own  choos  ing,  the  manager  filled  out  three 
scales  rating  his/her  subordinate's  overall  performance.  In  the 
feedback  condition,  the  manager  then  showed  the  ratings  to  his/her 
subordinate  and  discussed  them  with  him/her.  In  the  no  feedback 
condition,  the  subordinate  never  saw  the  ratings  or  received  feed¬ 
back  of  any  kind. 

Subjects  had  been  told  that  nine  units  of  work  would  be 
completed.  Therefore,  most  subjects  (except  those  who  delayed 
until  after  the  ninth  unit)  expected  work  on  the  task  to  continue 
after  they  gave  feedback  and/or  evaluated  their  subordinate.  How¬ 
ever,  once  the  ratings  were  made  and/or  feedback  given,  work  on 
the  task  ceased  and  the  subject  filled  out  a  questionnaire. 

Delay  was  measured  as  the  number  of  units  of  work  the  superi¬ 
or  monitored  before  deciding  to  evaluate  and/or  give  feedback. 
Distortion  was  the  mean  difference  between  performance  ratings 

given  in  the  no  feedback  condition  and  ratings  given  in  the  feed¬ 
back  condition.  If  the  latter  were  significantly  higher  than  the 


former,  then  upward  distortion  was  said  to  have  occurred.  Several 
other  variables  used  for  testing  the  secondary  hypotheses  were 
measured  by  questionnaire. 

Results  and  conclusionsi  a  significant  amount  of  upward 
distortion  was  found  when  subordinate  performance  was  medium  low, 
as  predicted.  A  significant  effect  for  delaying  giving  feedback 
was  found,  but  it  wa3  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  predicted. 
Superiors  of  low  performing  subordinates  delayed  a  significantly 
shorter  time  than  did  superiors  of  high  performing  subordinatea. ^ 
This  result  was  explained  by  additional  data  which  indicated  that 
superiors  of  low  performing  subordinates  gave  feedback  sooner  be¬ 
cause  they  wanted  their  subordinates  to  have  time  to  improve  their 
task  performance  before  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

The  results  were  discussed  in  terms  of  their  generalizability 
to  organizational  settings.  It  was  concluded  that  the  artificiality 
of  the  laboratory  setting  tended  to  reduce  the  amount  of  distortion 
in  giving  feedback  observed  in  thin  study.  Since  a  significant 
amount  of  distortion  nevertheless  occurred,  it  was  considered 
likely  that  an  even  greater  amount  would  occur  in  actual  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  delay  effect  seemed  to  be  a  result  of  the  very  short¬ 
term  nature  of  the  study.  It  was  suggested  that  negative  feedback 
may  be  delayed  longer  than  positive  feedback  in  organizations, 
where  tho  time  limits  on  Improvements  In  subordinate  performance 
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are  much  longer  and  less  clear. 

Further  research  on  the  existence  and  causes  of  distortion, 
delay,  and  avoidance  in  giving  feedback  in  organisations  was 
recommended.  For  further  details  see  Fisher  (1978b). 

Phase  Vi  Other  Research 

Other  research  on  the  grant  tended  to  focus  on  aspects  other 
than  feedback  per  se  that  influenced  perceptions  of  job  or  task 
demand.  In  some  cases  these  focused  on  the  formation  of  roles 
for  present  jobs,  and  in  other  cases  they  dealt  with  information 
about  future  roles  -  that  is  with  jobs  or  tasks  the  individuals 
would  hold  at  some  time  in  the  future.  Each  of  these  research 
studies  is  described  briefly  below  and  references  are  given  for 
more  detailed  explanations. 

A.  Role  Perceptions.  Nielsen  (1977)  investigated  the  effects 
of  several  definitions  of  roles  on  the  satisfaction  and  performance 
of  nurses.  Focal  nurses  described  their  roles  both  in  terms  of  what 
they  did  and  what  they  felt  they  should  do.  In  addition,  a  select¬ 
ed  peer  and  the  immediate  supervisor  described  the  role  of  the  fo¬ 
cal  nurse.  Discrepancy  scores  were  then  created  by  comparing  the 
focal  nurse's  description  of  her  role  to  those  of  peers  and  super¬ 
visors.  The  focus  of  the  research  was  on  the  sources  of  discrep¬ 
ancies  as  well  as  the  effects  of  discrepancies  on  affective  res¬ 
ponses  such  as  experienced  role  conflict  and  ambiguity  and  on  per¬ 
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B.  Job  Preview  Information.  Dugoni,  (Dugoni,  1978 »  Dugoni 
and  Ilgen,  1978 >  Ilgen  and  Dugoni,  1977)  looked  at  the  effects  of 
giving  realistic  job  preview  information  on  the  beliefs  of  new 
employees,  their  satisfaction,  and  their  willingness  to  stay  with 
the  organisation.  Research  on  organizational  entry  and  early 
job  experiences  ha3  shown  that  new  employees  who  receive  realistic 
information  about  an  organization  prior  to  their  entry  into  it 
tend  to  have  lower  turnover  than  those  who  receive  positively- 
biased  information  of  the  type  usually  given  by  organizations. 

The  presentation  of  a  balance  of  positive  and  negative  information 
to  job  applicants  has  been  termed  "realistic  job  previews  (RJPs) 
(Wanous,  1973) •  Although  many  hypotheses  have  been  put  forth  for 
why  RJPs  work,  previous  research  has  not  directly  examined  the 
possible  explanations.  The  evidence  is  quite  convincing  that 
RJP's  used  as  an  orientation  technique  can  result  in  a  signifi¬ 
cant  lowering  of  turnover.  But,  what  is  it  that  RJP  s  influence 
which  in  turn  influence  turnover?  Is  there  an  underlying  process, 
and,  if  there  is,  how  does  it  work? 

The  study  of  Dugoni  investigated  three  possible  psychologi¬ 
cal  processes  underlying  the  use  of  RJPs  in  a  field  experiment. 
These  three  processes  were  (1)  lowered  (more  realistic)  expecta¬ 
tions  and  increased  job  satisfaction,  (2)  improved  ability  to  cope 
with  unpleasant  job  circumstances,  and  (3)  the  creation  of  a  per¬ 
ceptual  set  of  greater  openness  and  honesty  within  the  company. 


Material  for  the  RJP  orientation  program  consisted  mainly 
of  the  data  from  a  survey  of  current  employees.  These  data  were 
"fed  forward"  to  the  prospective  employees  with  specific  examples 
of  critical  incidents  representative  of  the  major  areas  of  the 
survey  (customer  relational  co-workers ,  supervisors,  hours,  duties) 
Job  expectations  were  measured  in  a  post-orientation  questionnaire. 
Job  perceptions,  satisfaction,  coping,  and  climate  were  measured 
by  questionnaires  given  two  months  after  the  new  employees  began 
working.  The  groups  which  received  the  RJP  s  set  significantly 
lower  expectations  than  the  control  group.  Purther,  the  RJP 
group *8  perceptions  were  more  consistent  with  their  expectations 
whereas  the  control  group  found  their  job  to  deliver  sigr.vf icantly 
less  than  they  had  expected.  The  RJP  group  had  6*6  lower  turnover 
at  the  end  of  (i  months  and  this  difference  was  marginally  signifi¬ 
cant  (p  <  10) . 

However,  there  were  no  significant  differences  between 
groups  on  the  job  satisfaction,  coping,  or  climate  measures. 
Purther  examination  of  the  coping  measure  revealed  that  the  experi¬ 
mental  group  reported  encountering  significantly  fewer  problem 
situations.  Since  one  would  expect  that  people  working  on  the 
same  job  in  the  same  setting  (as  the  RJP  and  control  groups  were) 
would  encounter  the  same  types  of  situations,  this  result  was  un¬ 
expected,  It  suggested  the  possibility  that  the  employees  who  had 
received  a  realistic  preview  knew  what  to  expect  on  the  job  and 
did  not  view  some  of  the  situations  as  problems  and  therefore  remem 
bered  them  as  occurring  less  frequently. 


An  additional  unexpected  finding  is  worth  noting.  Al¬ 
though  the  overall  expectations  of  the  RJP  groups  were  lowered,  an 
examination  of  the  subsets  of  expectations  revealed  one  exception. 
Expectations  about  supervision  were  raised  not  lowered.  This  re¬ 
sult  was  unexpected  because  the  orientation  had  pointed  out  both 
positive  and  negative  events  related  to  supervisors  in  the  same 
way  the  other  topics  of  the  survey  were  presented. 

It  was  concluded  that  when  the  employees  received  negative 
information  about  the  company  from  company  personnel  it  may  have 
seemed  "out  of  character"  compared  to  what  they  expected,  and 
they  may  therefore  have  formed  a  new  image  of  company  personnel 
in  general  as  being  very  concerned  for  employees  as  evidenced  by 
the  orientation  program.  This  may  have  generalized  to  their  ex¬ 
pectations  about  their  own  supervisor  who  would  have  been  seen  as 
the  company  representative  at  their  level.  It  was  suggested, 
therefore,  that  the  future  use  of  RJP  s  be  accompanied  by  a 
thorough  assessment  of  the  actual  job  environment  to  assure  that 
the  previews  are  truly  realistic.  Since  the  use  of  RJPs  may  in¬ 
advertently  inflate  expectations  about  climate  as  in  the  case  of 
supervisors,  it  may  also  be  useful  to  combine  the  use  of  RJP  s 
with  a  program  familiarizing  supervisors  with  the  orientation 
process  and  helping  them  to  be  more  aware  of  the  special  needs  of 
new  employees. 

The  well-entrenched  hypothesis  that  RJP  s  increase  satis¬ 
faction  by  improving  the  match  between  what  is  expected  and  what 


la  experienced  was  clearly  not  nupported  by  this  research.  This 
was  surprising  given  the  wide-spread  acceptance  of  the  hypothesis 
(c.  f.  Porter  and  Steers,  1973 ;  Wanous,  1977).  The  results  of  this 
study  led  us  to  suggest  that  RJP  s  will  influence  satisfaction 
with  any  given  job  facet  only  under  conditions  that  (1)  alter  the 
individual's  beliefs  or  values  about  what  are  desirable  levels  of 
the  outcome  in  question,  or  (2)  alter  the  individual's  perception 
of  the  job  characteristics  through  the  creation  of  a  perceptual 
set.  See  Technical  Report  Number  5  for  a  more  tKpough  treatment 
of  these  topics. 

C.  Career  Choices  and  Changes.  A  longitudinal  study  was 
begun  which  investigated  the  change  in  commitment  to  a  career  as 
a  function  of  the  information  provided  about  the  career  over  time 
and  decisions  made  about  acceptance  into  the  career.  Pre-pharamacy 
students  were  assessed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  as  to 
their  knowledge  about  pharmacy  careers  and  about  other  related 
careers  in  business,  science,  and  helping  careers  related  to  health¬ 
care.  Information  about  pharmacy  was  presented  to  the  students 
over  a  semester  which  should  have  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
form  more  realistic  perceptions  about  the  roles  that  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  for  those  who  have  degrees  in  pharmacy.  Furthermore,  after 
approximately  seven  months  in  the  pre-pharmacy  program,  decisions 
are  made  as  to  who  is  and  is  not  admitted  to  the  school  as  a  phar¬ 
macy  student.  Only  fifty  percent  of  the  pre-pharmacy  students  are 
admitted  to  thr  phnrmncy  program.  The  focufi  of  the  research  is  on 
the  effects  of  academic  performance,  realistic  role  perceptions. 


and  individual  differences  on  career  choices  and  aspirations 
under  conditions  of  voluntary  or  nonvoluntary  career  shifts. 

These  data  are  collected  but  not  yet  analyzed  at  this  tine. 

D.  Individual  Differences  in  Interaction  with  Performance 
Feedback.  Taylor  (1978) investigated  the  effects  of 

performance  feedback  on  individuals  who  differed  in  their  self* 
esteem  as  it  affected  their  motivation,  performance  attributions, 
and  satisfaction  on  the  task.  The  review  by  Ilgen.  et  al*  (1977) 
clearly  indicated  that  individual  differences  do  affect  the  way 
in  which  feedback  is  received  and  the  way  in  which  one  responds. 
Furthermore,  self-esteem  was  shown  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
personality  dimensions  related  to  the  way  in  which  people  respond 
to  feedback. 

Taylor  (1978)  presented  either  positive  or  negative  feed¬ 
back  to  individuals  high  or  low  on  self-esteem  in  order  to  address 
the  motivational  and  cognitive  effects  of  these  two  conditions 
(feedback  and  self-esteem).  Two  competing  predictions  were  pitted 
against  each  other.  i‘he  first,  the  self -enhancement  position 
(Dipboye,  1977)  argues  that  individuals  will  desire  to  continue 
to  get  positive  feedback  rather  than  negative  feedback  regardless 
of  their  self-esteem.  The  position  recognizes  that  high  self¬ 
esteem  individualsmay  be  more  receptive  to  positive  feedback  than 
those  with  low  self-esteem,  and  those  with  low  self-esteem  may  be 
less  dissatisfied  with  low  performance  feedback  than  high  self¬ 
esteem  persons,  but  all  will  prefer  the  high'  over  lew»  Consis- 


tsncy  theory  (Korun,  1976)  argues  that  low  self -ee teen  people 
may  even  prefer  feedback  that  indicates  low  performance  than  that 
which  indicates  high,  'A'he  data  clearly  support  a  self- enhance¬ 
ment  view  more  than  a  consistency  one.  They  are  discussed  in 
light  of  their  implications  for  task  motivation  and  performance. 
(See  Taylor  (1978)  for  detailed  discussion  of  the  research). 


CONCLUSIONS 


In  our  opinion  four  major  products  resulted  from  this  re¬ 
search  effort.  First  the  review  and  the  conceptual  medel  that 
resulted  from  it  provide  a  framework  with  an  empirical  base  from 
which  to  view  feedback.  In  the  past  much  too  much  lip  service 
was  paid  to  the  need  for  feedback  but  surprisingly  little  was 
known  about  the  impact  of  feedback  on  the  individual.  The  con¬ 
ceptual  framework  presented  in  Figure  1  should  be  useful  for 
guiding  further  research  on  feedback  and  for  generating  hypotheses 
about  the  possible  effects  of  various  types  of  feedback  in  organ¬ 
izational  aattinga. 

Second,  the  feedback  instrument  provides  a  way  in  which  to 
assess  feedback  environments.  Although  the  instrument  needs  to 
be  refined  as  is  discussed  in  Technical  Report  Number  2,  1978, 
it  does  provide  a  reasonable  start  for  describing  the  nature  of 
feedback  in  organisations.  More  work  is  needed,  however,  if  it 
is  to  improve  its  utility  for  assessing  feedback  to  individuals. 

A  third  contribution  of  the  research  is  its  exploration  of 
the -effect*  of  giving  feedback  on  the  supervisor.  It  is  commonly 
accepted  that  supervisors  are  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of 
feedback  in  organizations.  However,  in  spite  of  their  importance, 
they  tend  to  be  very  poor  sources.  The  work  of  Fisher  (1978a, 


1978b)  began  to  explore  those  factors  that  influence  the  way  in 
which  supervisors  give  feedback.  This  provided  a  start  in  an  area 
where  much  future  work  is  needed  if  prescriptive  guidelines  are  to 
be  offered  to  supervisors  to  improve  their  ability  to  provide 
useful  feedback  for  their  subordinates. 

Finally,  the  research  explored  some  of  the  specific  effects 
of  feedback  in  particular  and  information  about  appropriate  role 
behaviors  in  general.  These  findings  offer  but  a  few  of  the  many 
specific  issues  related  to  work  role  perceptions  and  perceptions 
of  the  quality  of  the  individual's  own  behavior  in  work  settings 
that  need  to  be  addressed.  The  review  of  feedback  suggested 
several  more  critical  issues  affecting  the  perceptions  of  what 
must  be  done  on  a  Job.  Future  research  needs  to  continue  to  clarify 
these  relationships  in  order  to  provide  more  knowledge  about  ways 
to  aid  individuals'  desire  to  perform  well  in  work  roles  and  their 
knowledge  about  what  are  and  are  not  the  appropriate  behaviors  for 
effective  performance.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary 
that  they  receive  and  perceive  their  own  behavior  accurately.  This 
requires  a  better  understanding  of  the  way  theydeal  with  feedback. 
This  project  provides  some  information  for  this.  Future  research 
will  continue  to  explore  these  issues. 
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